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31st July, 1848, in Committee of the whole House on the state of the Union, the Bill to establish a 
Territorial Government in, Oregon beiog under consideration — 

Mr. CALEB B. SMITH, of Indiana, said: , 

Mr. Chairman: Before proceeding to the vote on this bill, I will avail myself of 
this opportunity to present my views on some of the topics jconnected with this 
measure, which have been so elaborately discussed. Although the bill now- before 
us provides only for a Territorial Government in Oregon, yet, the propriety of pro- 
hibiting slavery in New Mexico and California has been embraced in the discussion. 
The subjects are so intimately connected that what may be said in relation to either 
one of them applies very naturally to the others. I shall, therefore, speak of the 
matter in its relation to all of these Territories. 

It is now two years since the title of the United States to the Territory of Oregon 
was relieved from all question or controversy by the treaty with Great Britain. 
Ever since that time there has resided in the Territory an industrious, enterprising, 
and constantly increasing population, numbering now some twelve or fifteen thou- 
sand souls, who acknowledge their allegiance to the Government of the United 
States, and claim its protection. Remote from the inhabitants of every State of the 
Union, accessible only to any portion of our people by a long and perilous passage 
by sea, around Cape Horn, or by an equally perilous route through thousands of 
miles of wilderness, surrounded on all sides by numerous tribes of savages, likely at 
any moment to be converted into fierce and deadly enemies, exposed to the machi- 
nations and rivalry of a wealthy and powerful British Company in their immediate 
vicinity — they need a regularly organized form of government under the authority 
and sanction of the United States. It is our duty to afford them such a government, 
with all the mean,s necessary to enable them to sustain it, and to protect themselves 
against all the dangers which surround them. They have a right to claim this at 
our hands. The duties of allegiance from the subject and protection from the 
Government are reciprocal. Unless we intend to afford them the protection which 
their situation renders necessary, we should renounce all claim to their allegiance, 
and authorize them to depend upon their own resources, and form a government for 
themselves. 

The object of the bill now before the committee is to give them such a govern- 
ment, and I trust it will receive the sanction of both Houses of Congress, and be* 
come a law during the present session. 

The debate which has arisen upon this bill has not been so much upon the gen* 
. eral question of creating a territorial government, (the necessity of which is gener- 
ally conceded,) as upon that provision of the bill which applies to the Territory the 
principles of the ordinance of 1787. The attempt to prevent the extension of slavery 
into Oregon by this provision has been assailed with much warmth and violence. 
We are charged with a violation of the rights of the South, and are gravely threat- 
ened with a dissolution of the Union, if the attempt shall be persisted in by the 
North. 

These threats, of a dissolution of the Union, have been repeated so often, and 
upon so many different occasions % that they will have but little weight or influence. 
I presume the members of this House will not be deterred by their repetition from 
what they believe to be their duty. If it is right to prohibit slavery in that Territory, 
we should do it without being influenced by threats from any quarter. 

It is somewhat extraordinary, Mr. Chairman, that we have witnessed so much 
sensitiveness, during the present session, from southern gentlemen, on the sub- 
ject of prohibiting slavery in Oregon. If the question were a new one, if the pro- 
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made with thT approbation and concurrence of at least a portion of the southern 
members, while the great mass of them have acquiesced in it. Let us examine for 
a few minutes the action of the House heretofore on this question. 

During the second session of the 28th Congress, in 1845, the House had before it 
a bill, similar to the one we are now considering, to organize a territorial government 
in Oregon. The Journal of that session shows the following proceedings on the bill, 
which will be found on page 318: 

"The question being, "1st, Will the House agree to the amendments to the said biU reported from 
the Committee of the VVnole House on the state of the Union ? When 

"A division of the said amendments being called for, the first of the said amendment* was read and 
agreed to j and the second of said amendments was then read as follows : Add at the end of the 6th 
section the following : "Provided, however, that there shall neither be slavery nor involuntary servitude 
in the said Territory, otherwise than in the punishment of crimes, thereof the party shall have been 
duly convicted. " And the question being put, will the House agree thereto ? it was decided in the af- 
firmative. Yeas 129, nays 69." 

Of those who voted for the prohibition of slavery, as an amendment to the bill, 
five were from slave States — Messrs. Brengle, of Maryland, Rodney, of Delaware, 
and Grider, Thompson, and White, of Kentucky. Three members from free States 
voted against it — Wm. J. Brown, of Indiana, C. J. Ingersoll, of Pennsylvania, and 
Jeremiah Russel, of New York, 

The bill, after being amended by adding this provision, was then passed by a vote 
of 140 yeas to 59 nays. Of those who voted for the passage of the bill 49 were from 
slave States. 

A similar bill was before the House at the next session, the first session of the 
29th Congress. Let us see what were the proceedings on it then. The following 
is taken from the Journal of that session: 

1st session, 29th Congress, 6th August, 1846. See Journal, page 1245. 

The Oregon bill being under consideration, the following amendment was read : 
In the 10th line of section 12, after the word Oregon, insert, " and neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude shall ever exist in said Territory, except for crime, where- 
of the party shall have been duly convicted." And the question being put, " Will 
the House agree thereto ?" It was decided in the affirmative-*- yeas 108, nays 44. 
Seven of those who voted for this amendment, were from the South, Mr. Giles, of 
Maryland, Messrs. Kaufman and Pilsbury, of Texas, and Messrs. Grider, Henry, 
Thomason, and Young, of Kentucky. The bill, after being amended, was then passed, 
without a division. Southern gentlemen, so far from regarding the passage of the 
bill, with this prohibition, as an invasion of their rights, suffered it to pass without 
even calling the yeas and nays. 

Texas was then represented here for the first time, and her Representatives on 
the first occasion presented, voted in favor of prohibiting slavery in the country on 
the Pacific. They are entitled to credit for the vote, but I regret to say, that they 
have now reversed their position, and are found among the opponents of this salu- 
tary restriction. 

. At the second session of the last Congress a similar bill passed the House. It 
then contained the slavery prohibition, and no effort was made to strike it out. The 
only proceedings had on the question of slavery were the following : 

2d session, 29th Congress, 15th January, 1847, Journal, page 173. 

The Oregon bill being under consideration, " Mr. Burt moved to amend the said 
amendments, by inserting, after the word ( and,' and before the word ( shall,' in 
the 7th line of the 12th section of the printed bill, the following, ' inasmuch as the 
whole of the said Territory lies north of thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes north, 
latitude, known as the line of the Missouri compromise. 9 " It was decided in the 
negative. Yeas 82, nays 114. 

AH the South then asked was to assign, as a reason in the bill, for the prohibition. 
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134 yeas,, to 35 nays. Thirty-one of those who voted for it were southern Repre- 
sentatives. 

I have referred, Mr. Chairman, to the votes on these various bills to show the 
great change which has occurred on this subject. The new born zeal in behalf of 
southern rights, which has manifested itself during the present session, is the result 
of that change. When the House has at three different periods passed a bill pre- 
cisely similar to the one we are now considering, we have witnessed none of this 
excitement ; we have heard no complaints of the North attempting to degrade the 
South ; we have been compelled to listen to no threats of a dissolution of the Union; 
the subject has passed off as though it were a matter of ordinary legislation. Several 
gentlemen from the South, who have during the present session made elaborate 
speeches to prove that Congress has no power under the Constitution to prohibit 
slavery in Oregon, have voted for bills containing the prohibition in express terms. 
Among those recorded in the Journal as voting for the passage of these bills, I find 
the names of the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Rhett,) and the gentleman 
from Georgia, (Mr. Cobb,) and, the gentleman from Mississippi, (Mr. Thompson.) 

Mr. Burt, of South Carolina, desired Mr. Smith td yield the floor to afford him 
an opportunity to make an explanation, and Mr. S. assenting, he said — 

" That as reference had been made to the vote of the South Carolina delegation, 
it was proper to explain, that it had been, at the time that vote was given, the 
opinion of every southern man, with the exception of one or two, that slavery never 
would enter into Oregon, because it lay north of the Missouri compromise line ; and 
it was with that understanding they had voted for the clause prohibiting it; but, in 
1846, when President Polk asked for an appropriation of two millions of dollars to 
effect a treaty with Mexico, a gentleman from Pennsylvania rose and proposed what 
had since become so famous as the " Wilmot Proviso." Then the South took the 
alarm. At the next session the same proposition was renewed ; and the South could 
no longer doubt the existence of a purpose which had now become openly mani- 
fested to all. 

Mr. Smith resumed. I do not doubt, Mr. Chairman, that the gentleman from 
South Carolina can give sufficient reasons to justify the. vote which was given by 
himself, in common with so many other gentlemen from the South, in favor of pro- 
hibiting slavery in Oregon. I find no fault with that vote, and I only wish that 
those gentlemen would adhere to the course which they then took. The gentleman 
says that he changed his ground in 1846, when the South took the alarm from «the 
introduction of the "Wflmot Proviso." Now, however much the introduction 
. of the " Wilmot Proviso" may have alarmed the South Carolina delegation, it does 
not seem to have had the effect of driving other southern gentlemen from the sup- 
port of this measure, for at the last session, long after the " Wilmot Proviso" had 
been introduced, thirty-one southern members voted for the Oregon bill, containing 
the prohibition of slavery. Among them will be. found the name of the gentleman 
from Georgia, (Mr. Cobb,) and the gentleman from Mississippi, (Mr. Thompson,) 
who, but a few days ago, made a long speech to prove that such a prohibition would 
.be in violation of the Constitution. Why did those gentlemen vote for it, if it was 
unconstitutional ? If it is unconstitutional now, it was unconstitutional then, when 
it received their votes. 

Sir, this constitutional argument comes too late. Gentlemen stultify themselves 
by using it. They are estopped by the record. 

Mr. Kaufman, of Texas, here requested Mr. Smith to allow him an opportunity 
to make an explanation, and Mr. Smith having yielded the floor for that purpose — 

Mr. Kaufman said — " I voted for the restriction of slavery in Orego% because ail 
of Oregon lies north of 36£ degrees of north latitude, or what is commonly known 
as the Missouri compromise line. I voted for it, because, in the resolutions of an- 
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man from Indiana and this H|s£^ that>*.onfy*j|*ve one vote to prohibit slavery in 
Oregon, and that vote w^e-grven before the Wilmot proviso was moved in this 
House. No man had heard of the Wilmot Proviso when I gave that vote." I never 
have voted against slavery in Oregon since the Wilmot Proviso was introduced into 
and passed by this House. I never will vote to exclude slavery from Oregon or any 
other Territory of the United States, as long as I see the North determined to force 
down upon the South the Wilmot Proviso. I have no idea of the South observing 
the Missouri compromise while the North repudiates it. And I never should have 
given the vote I did, if I could have foreseen the introduction and passage of the 
Wilmot Proviso by this House. But I will again vote for restricting slavery in Ore- 
gon, if the North will agree to extend the Missouri compromise line, so as to apply 
to the Territories of New Mexico and California. And this I understand to be the 
universal sentiment of the South.' 9 

Mr. Smith having resumed the floor, said, the gentleman from Texas, admitting 
that he has once voted to exclude slavery from Oregon, now says he will never vote 
for such an exclusion again. And why this change in his opinions ? He says he has 
" no idea of the South observing the Missouri compromise, while the North repudi- 
ates it" The attempt to exclude slavery from New Mexico and California, is 
charged as a violation of the Missouri compromise. This charge has been frequent- 
ly made here, and it may be well to inquire what was the Missouri compromise,, 
and what connexion it has with the exclusion of slavery in the territory we have ac- 
quired from Mexico ? This Missouri compromise, as it is termed^ is found in the 
8th section of an act of Congress, approved March .6, 1820, entitled " An act to au- 
thorize the people of the Territory of Missouri to form a constitution and State gov- 
ernment," and is in these words : , 

" Sec. 8. Jlnd be it further enacted, That in all that territory ceded by France to the United States, 
under the name of Louisiana, which lies north of thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes north latitude, 
not included within the limits of the State contemplated by this act, slavery and involuntary servitude, 
otherwise than in the punishment of crimes whereof the parties shall have been duly convicted, shall 
be, and is hereby, forever prohibited : Provided always, That any person escaping into Jhe same, from 
whom labor or service is lawfully claimed in any State or Territory of the United States, such fugitive 
may be lawfully reclaimed and conveyed to the person claiming his or her labor or service as afore- 
said." 

This is the whole of it. Slavery existed in the Louisiana Territory before it was 
ceded to the United States. It came into the Union as slave territory. When the 
State of Missouri, which was a part of the Louisiana purchase, applied for admis- 
sion into the Union as a State, it was objected to, because she tolerated slavery. 
^rVter a protracted and exciting debate, which, for a while, threatened the peace 
and safety of the Confederacy, the question was compromised on the terms contain- 
ed in the portion of the act which I have read. ' Missouri was admitted as a slave 
State, but in all the residue of the Louisiana purchase lying north of thirty -six and a 
half degrees of north latitude, slavery was forever prohibited. This compromise 
was, in its terms, confined to the " territory ceded by France to the United States,, 
under the name of Louisiana." How, then, can that compromise have any rela- 
tion to New Mexico or California ? Upon what ground can gentlemen charge the 
North with violating the Missouri compromise, by excluding slavery from these . 
newly acquired territories ? Were they part of the Louisiana purchase ? If they 
were not, that compromise has nothing to do with the matter. It was confined in 
its operation to a specific and well defined territory, and can, of course, apply to no 
fcther. 

The gentleman from Texas admits that two years ago he thought slavery should 
be excluded from Oregon, and he voted to exclude it. Why is he unwilling to ex- 
clude it now ? Because the North wished to exclude it from New Mexico and Cal- 
ifornia. Does that furnish any reason for his change of opinion ? I think it does 
not. Sir, I protest, in behalf of the people of Oregon, against this attempt to iden- 
tify their fortunes and interests with those of New Mexico 'and California. The 



propriety of excluding slavery there has always been recognised. The people of 
the Territory have already expressed their strong and decided opposition to it by thfe 
enactment of laws prohibiting it, through the temporary government which they 
have formed. Then why should we hesitate to pass this bill ? Let the questions 
connected with the territorial governments in our Mexican territory be considered 
separately. If we are to dispute about slavery there, let us give Oregon a gov- 
ernment first, and then we can conduct the dispute without injury to a people who 
have no connexion with them. 

But I fear, Mr. Chairman, this policy will not be acceded to by the South. The 
intention has already been manifested to use Oregon as a* means of forcing the 
North into concessions in regard to the Mexican territory. It is to be used as an 
available element of compromise to break the force of the much dreaded "Wilmot 
Proviso." Ever since the commencement of the Mexican war, a government has 
been withheld from Oregon for this purpose alone. The acquisition of territory, as 
the result of that war was clearly foreseen, and the determination was apparent, that 
no government should be afforded to Oregon, upon such terms as could be accepta- 
ble to the North, until the South could, at the same time, procure such a settlement 
as she desired of the question of slavery in the Mexican territory. It remains to be 
seen how far this scheme will be successful. How far northern gentlemen may be 
disposed to concede, for the sake of harmony, I cannot say. I can only speak for 
myself and those I represent. Much, sir, as I desire peace and concord — much as 
I deprecate any sectional controversies — I cannot, for one, consent to any compro- 
mise which contemplates the extension of slavery. New Mexico and California 
have come to us ad free territory. So far as my vote goes they shall remain free. 
Neither north of thirty-six and a half degrees, nor south of it, shall slavery ever cue- 
ist by any sanction of mine. Not upon one acre of soil, belonging to the United 
States, now free, shall it be extended, while my vote can prevent it. 

I would gladly, Mr. Chairman, have avoided this question, with all its exciting 
consequences. You, sir, can bear testimony that we have earnestly endeavored, 
on this side of the House, to avoid it by attempting to arrest the mad career of con- 
quest into which the President has plunged the country. We are now reaping the 
bitter fruits of that policy, which has been so heedlessly pursued, to gratify a lust 
of dominion. We have wrested from Mexico a large portion of her territory, and 
now we engage in strife among ourselves upon the question of establishing slavery 
in it Is it not enough that this barren and desolate territory has already cost us 
more than a hundred millions of dollars ? Is it not enough that thirty thousand of 
our countrymen rest in foreign graves, or their unburied bones lie bleaching on a 
foreign soil, whose lives have aided to make up the price we have paid for this 
worse than worthless acquisition ? Is it not enough that our soldiers are now re- 
turning to us worn down and emaciated by disease, or maimed and crippled by the 
.fierce strife of battle, and dragging their mutilated frames to a premature grave? 
Do not these constitute a price far outweighing all the ' advantages of that boasted 
" indemnity for the past" which our treaty with Mexico has secured ? But must 
we now add to these the angry controversy, the hot blood, the sectional jealousies 
which this question of extending slavery must produce ? Sir, if we cannot compro- 
mise or settle this question on any other terms, it would be better now, a thousand 
times, that we should reject this territory— better that we should restore it to Mexi- 
co, than make it a subject of domestic quarrel. 

But, if these Mexican territories are to be incorporated into our Union — if they 
are to become part and parcel of the American Confederacy — I, for one, can con- 
sent to receive them only upon the condition that they come to us free from the in- 
stitution of African slavery. The framers of this Government found the institution 
of slavery existing here when they had achieved the task of establishing the inde- 
pendence of the colonies. It was then firmly established upon the country. It had 
taken deep root in our soil. It had become closely interwoven with our social and 
political systems. The men of that day — the patriots of the Revolution — were 
deeply sensible of the evil. No where can more eloquent denunciations of it be 
found than in their speeches and writings. They would, with one blow, have 
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stricken the institution from existence, if they could have done so. But the disease 
was too deep seated to be removed by violent measures. They resorted to milder 
means. They adopted such a system of rqpasures as they thought would lead to a 
gradual restriction and curtailment, and a final abolition of the evd. The statesmen 
of that day would have been shocked beyond measure at the open advocacy of the 
extension of slavery into free territory. 

Sir, no man can read the history of that period, down to the adoption of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, without being forcibly impressed with the strong opposition to 
slavery which then existed with the public men of this country, both South and 
North. The history of the ordinance of 1787, so frequently referred to in the dis- 
cissions here, furnishes ample evidence of that fact. There was then none of that 
eitreme sensitiveness now so frequently manifested by Southern men when the sub- 
ject is referred to. A Southern man could then express the opinion that slavery 
was an evil, and oppose its extension, without incurring the hazard of being de^ 
nouhced as a "traitor to the South." Those who did not believe it should be ex- 
tended, could say so, without being reproached as "incendiaries J' "fanatics," or 
"abolitionists." Why, sir, according to the tests now applied on this question, 
General Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Chief Justice Marshall, jColonel Mason, 
with numerous other illustrious southern statesmen, were "fanatics" and u incendia- 
ries." It would be difficult to express the evils of slavery in stronger terms than 
they have expressed them. General Washington, in a letter to Robert Morris, said: 

" I can only say, that there is not a man living who wishes more sincerely than I do, to see a plan 
adopted for the abolition of it, (slavery,) but there is only one proper and effectual mode by which it 
' can be accomplished, and that is, by the legislative authority; and this, as far as my suffrage will go, 
•hall not be wanting." 

Such was the sentiment of a large proportion of the southern people then. 
But the men of that day determined, if they could not eradicate the evil from all 
the States in which it had taken root, they would at least prevent its extension into 
territory which was then expected to grow up into States and become a part of the 
Confederacy. Virginia had then just ceded to the United Stages the, magnificent 
. territory northwest of the Ohio river, out of which has since been formed the States 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. It was then foreseen that this 
territory contained the germ of great and mighty States. With a foresight and a 
patriotism which entitles them to grateful remembrance in all coming time, the rep- 
resentatives of the nation, assembled in the Congress of the old Confederacy, deter- 
mined that this magnificent territory — the common property of all the States — to be 
appropriated for their common benefit — should be consecrated to freedom. They 
determined that its soil should be tilled i>y freemen alone — that the slave should 
stand redeemed from his shackles the moment he inhaled its atmosphere. Nor was 
this a decision made upon any mere sectional view of the question. It was no arbi- 
trary decree, forced by an overbearing majority upon a reluctant minority. It was 
the united voice of the States — Massachusetts and South Carolina, Virginia and 
New York, standing side by side, and advocating the eternal principles of human 
freedom — uniting their efforts to redeem a future empire from the blight of slavery. 
There is something, Mr. Chairman, morally grand and sublime in the union of all 
the States, slave and free, in the adoption of this ordinance. When we contrast it 
with the course which we see pursued by the descendants of those men — with the 
efforts now making to extend slavery — with the confident assertion of the right, by 
southern statesmen, to carry the peculiar institution of the South into territory now 
free — with the effort so pertinaciously adhered to to extend slavery into the north- 
ern regions of Oregon — and more especially when we contrast it with the crawling 
sycophancy displayed by* northern politicians with southern principles, who "out- 
Herod Herod" in their attempts to extend slavery — we are painfully reminded of 
the depreciation of public virtue since those days. 

The ordinance for the government of the territory northwest of the river Ohio 
was reported on the 11th July, 1787. The committee which reported it consisted 
of Messrs. Carrington and R. H. Lee, of Virginia; Kean, of South Carolina; Dane, 
of Massachusetts; and Smith, of New York. A majority of the committee were 
southern men* 



The 6th section of the ordinance was in these words — 

" There shall be neither slavery 'nor in voluntary servitude in the said territory, otherwise than in 
the punishment of crimes, whereof the party shall have been duly convicted; provided always, that any 
person escaping into the same, from whom labor or service is lawfully claimed in any one of the 
original States, such fugitive may be lawfully reclaimed and conveyed to the person claiming his or 
her labor or service, as aforesaid." 

The ordinance was passed on the JL3th July.' The Journal of Congress thus recites 
its passage : ■ ' 

"According to order the ordinance for the government of the territory of the United States north* 
west of the nver Ohio was read a third time and passed, as follows : 

Massachusetts. .Hoi ten ..aye Virginia Grayson aye 

Dane : aye R. H. Lee aye 

New York Smith. . . • . • aye Carrington aye 

Waring .aye North Carolina. .Blount aye 

Yates no Hawkins aye 

New Jersey Clarke aye South Carolina. .Kean aye 

Scheurman. aye Huger f aye 

Delaware Kearny % aye Georgia Few aye 

Mitchell aye Pierce aye." 

Every State represented voted in the affirmative, while but one single delegate, 
Mr. Yates, of New York, voted against it. 

Thus was this great measure of freedom carried. There was then no complaint 
that southern rights were invaded. No sectional jealousies were suffered to inter- 
fere with the performance of the high duty which the statesmen of that day consid- 
ered they owed to their country and to posterity. 

The policy of restricting slavery was thus early manifested. The same policy was 
adhered to whenever the opportunity was presented of carrying it out. 

Mr. Cobb, Of Georgia, here inquired, whether the extension of slavery had not 
been contemplated in the formation of the Constitution, as was manifested by ad- 
mitting the importation of slaves as late as 1808 ? 

Mr. Smith replied, that the extension of slavery was not contemplated, but the 
very reverse. The limitation of the right to import slaves, to the year 1808, to 
which the gentleman from Georgia has referred, is of itself evidence of the inten- 
tion of restricting it. That clause of the Constitution is a restrictive clause. Before 
the adoption of the Constitution, the right to import slaves was unlimited. The Con- 
stitution limits the right to twenty years, and prohibits it entirely after that period. 

The principle of restricting slavery was afterwards ..admitted and carried out in 
regard to -the Louisiana territory, to which I have before referred. Thjat Territory 
came into the Union as slave territory; and the Missouri compromise was a compro- 
mise of the extent to which slavery should be restricted. No instance has ever 
occurred in which the General Government has extended slavery. It has never 
been carried under the sanction of the United States into territory which was before 
free. The compromises which have heretofore been made, have been as to the ex- 
tent to which it should be restricted. The attempt is now made, for the first time, 
to extend it. 

When Texas was annexed, notwithstanding slavery existed there, the resolutions 
of annexation provide^, " that in such State or States as should be formed out of 
said territory north, of said Missouri compromise line, slavery or involuntary servi- 
tude (except for crime) should be prohibited. " 

Here was another compromise restricting slavery. Yet, that compromise has not 
been observed by Texas. Her constitution not only establishes slavery throughout 
her territory, as well north as south of that line, but it prohibits the legislature from 
abolishing or interfering with it. 

Mr. Kaufman here stated, that Texas had complied fully with the terms of an- 
nexation, and had made the annexation resolutions a part of her constitution. He 
also stated, that Texas had no territory north of the Missouri compromise line, 
except what was claimed as a part of New Mexico. 

Mr. Smith replied: I know, Mr. Chairman, it is extremely difficult to find out 
where Texas is, or what are her boundaries. We have been endeavoring for years 
to ascertain what are her boundaries. She claims all the Santa Fe country which. 
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we have conquered from Mexico, and her Representatives claim that we shall con- 
cede to her all the territory on this side of the Rio Grande. If she holds this terri- 
tory she will have a large tract of country north of thirty-six and a half degrees of 
north latitude, and throughout the whole of it slavery will exist by her constitution. 
She has passed no laws to prevent slavery from extending north of that line. It i$ 
ndt supposed by any one, so far as I have ever heard, that she has the slightest in- 
tention of doing so. Then, notwithstanding this pretended compromise in the 
Annexation resolutions, the friends of slavery restriction have gained nothing by that 
measure. If the " word of promise has been kept to thenar, it has been broken to 
the hope." No new States north of that line can be formed without the consent of 
Texas, and so long as she chooses to withhold her consent, slavery will continue to 
exist there. , ' 

l^hese several measures to which I have referred, show that it has been the policy 
of the Government to restrict slavery, wherever it could be done without violating 
any vested rights or disturbing the social condition of a community. By the war 
which has just been brought to a close, we have made large additions to our territory. 
The territory we have thus acquired is now free. The people of the North ask that 
it shall remain free. They seek not to disturb any vested rights. They desire to 
make no change in the social condition of the- -people who have been transferred to> 
»oar jurisdiction. They wish to prohibit the introduction there of an institution 
which they believe to" be fraught with unmixed evil, and which has had a baleful 
influence wherever it has existed. Nothing more is sought or intended by what is 
known as the " Wilmot proviso." 

Mr. Chairman, in the discussions which we have had at different periods during 
the session on the subject of prohibiting slavery in these territories, we have heard 
much said about " southern rights," and we have been repeatedly told, that this 
prohibition would be an invasion of these rights. What are these " southern rights" 
about which gentlemen seem so sensitive ? Do the southern States possess rights 
which do not equally belong to the North ? Are they entitled to higher political 
privileges than States north of Mason anil Dixon's line may claim ? I am aware of 
no such rights which belong to the South. Each State has entire and exclusive con-, 
trol over its own domestic affairs and internal policy. Each State has the right to 
create or to prohibit the institution of domestic slavery within its own limits. If 
South Carolina or Georgia wish to have this institution within their respective States, 
neither the General Government, nor any one of 'the States, nor all the States com- 
bined, have power to prevent them. We claim no such power; we have attempted 
to exercise none such. 

' But, Mr. Chairman, gentlemen representing southern States here, seem not to 
be satisfied with this, ft is not enough that the right of creating or continuing sla- 
very within their own limits is conceded to them. They ask more. They insist 
that they shall be allowed to extend this institution into territories far beyond 
, their limits, and over which they have no right or power to exercise control. They 
claim this as a " southern right," and charge us who represent northern States with 
a violation of that right if we object to that extension which they propose. I find in 
a speech lately made by the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Rhbtt,) a reso- 
lution adopted by the Legislature of Virginia, and similar resolutions of other southern 
States, which he has presented to the House, as containing the " principles of the 
South on the important subject to which they refer. " The resolution of the Virginia 
Legislature is as follows: 

l f Resolved unanimously, that under no circumstances will this body recognise ag binding any en- 
actment by the Federal (government, which has for its object the prohibition of slavery in any terri- 
tory to be acquired either by conquest or treaty ; holding it to be tne natural and indefeasible right of 
each and every citizen of every State of this Confederacy to reside With his property, of whatever des- 
cription, in any territory which may be acquired by the arms of the United States, or yielded by treaty 
with any foreign power." 

If the position asserted in this resolution be correct, then every territory belong- 
ing to the United States, or which may hereafter be acquired, must of necessity be 
a slave territory. California, although a free territory under the Mexican govern- 
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ment, by the act of cession to the United States, is at once converted into a slave 
territory. The frigid regions of Oregon, up to forty-nine degrees of north latitude,. 
must acknowledge the institution of domestic slavery, with no power existing any- 
where to prohibit it, until her state of territorial dependence* shall be exchanged for 
one of State sovereignty. We have sometimes been in the habit of speculating upon 
the probability of adding Canada to our possessions. Should we at any time acquire 
it by conquest, or by treaty with the British Government, according to the very 
modest pretensions set up by Virginia and other southern States, it would be at once . 
transformed into a slave territory, and the institution of slavery would, by its acqui- 
sition, be at once spread throughout its entire length and breadth, so long as it should 
remain a territory. Whatever else may be said of this position, its claim to novelty 
cannot be denied. Although the relations of the territories to the General Govern- 
ment have been much discussed at different periods of our Government, such a po- 
sition as this has pever been assumed before. It is not now of more than one year's 
-growth, and it was certainly no Ordinary genius by whose inventive powers it was 
first brought into existence. 

The first position assumed in this resolution is, that Congress has no power to pro- 
hibit slavery in any territory belonging to the United States. The same position 
has been frequently urged on this floor. That clause in the Constitution which pro- 
vides that " Congress shall hoot the power to dispose of, and make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the territory and other property belonging to the United States," 
has been frequently quoted as the only clause in the Constitution from which the 
power to legislate for the Territories is claimed, and it is denied that any such power 
is given by it. It would seem to me, Mr. Chairman, to be a sufficient answer to 
this to say, that, from the time the Constitution was adopted to the present time, this 
clause has been uniformly regarded as conferring this power upon Congress; that it 
has been so recognised and expressly decided by the Supreme Court of the United 
States; and that the power has been time and time again exercised by Congress 
without dissent, and with the general concurrence of the country. But whether the 
power is conferred by this clause of the Constitution or not, I do not regard as essen- 
tial to the argument. The gentleman from Mississippi, (Mr. Thompson,) a few 
days ago, inquired with an air of apparent triumph, "Does Congress possess the 
power and the right to legislate for the people of the Territories ? If so, place your 
finger upon the grant.' ' It seems to me that the. gentleman from Mississippi is the 
last person who should question this power under the Constitution, as he has repeat- 
edly voted, as a member of this House, to exercise it. 

Now, I would be obliged to the gentleman if he would " put his finger on the 
grant" in the Constitution which authorizes the acquisition by the General Govern- 
ment of foreign territory. Will he inform us under what clause of the Constitution 
Congress is authorized to conquer foreign countries, and add them to the Union ? 
Will he point out the article or section of. that instrument which authorizes their 
acquisition by treaty ? When the gentleman will do this, I think I can readily point 
. him to the grant of power which authorizes us to govern them when we have ac- 
quired them. During Mr. Jefferson's administration he negotiated with France for 
the purchase of Louisiana. He, as well as others, had doubts of the power under 
the Constitution to make the purchase, but I have never learned that he, or any 
other statesman of that day, doubted the right or power of the Government to exer- 
cise legislative authority over the territory after it was acquired. It is very certain that 
they did exercise the power, and their right to do so was never called m auestlon. 

During Mr. Monroe's administration Florida was purchased from Spam. Con- 
gress exercised legislative authority over it until its admission as a State, two years 
ago. The right to govern a territory is a necessary incident to the right to acquire 
it. This right to govern and control it continues until it is admitted as a sovereign 
State into the Union, when it ceases; the sovereignty being then transferred from 
the United States to the particular State. ■ 

Our title to Oregon has accrued since the adoption of the Constitution. That title 
is based upon the cessions of Louisiana and Florida, and the discoveries of Capt. ^ 
Gray. New Mexico and California we hold by conquest, although they have been' 
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ceded to us by treaty; yet it was a treaty dictated to Mexico by our '>.vN.n 
<rnent, with our victorious army in possession of her capital. They const it uu* * f . 
"indemnity for the past and security for the future," which the Mexi" *n ^ : .^ 
brought us. Until ttifcy shall be admitted to the Union as sovereign 
equal rights with the other States, the power of governing and controlling them must 
rest somewhere. Where is that power, if not in the United States ? Will any one 
contend that we had power under the Constitution to conquer these territories, and 
add them to the United States, and yet, that the moment they are acquired, our au- 
thority over them ceases, and we have no- power to control or shape their institu- 
tions ? Such a position, to my mind, involves the grossest absurdity. x 

The right of Congress to legislate for and control the Territories is a right which 
lias heretofore not only been unquestioned, but has been repeatedly exercised, and 
in reference to every territory which the United States has at any time possessed. 
In 1804, shortly after the purchase of Louisiana, Congress passed an act creating 
-two territorial governments within the ceded territory. The act reserved to Con- 
gress the power to annul and declare void any laws which might be passed within 
those Territories. No objections were urged at that time that Congress, by this at- 
tempt to legislate over the Territories, was transcending its constitutional powers. 

Again: After the purchase of Florida from the Government of Spain, Congress, in 
March, 1822, passed an act creating the territorial government of Florida. This act 
also reserved to Congress the right to annul and make void any laws which might 
be passed in the Territory. This reservation was not made as a mere idle declara- 
tion of pftwer, but was intended for practical purposes, and was afterwards resorted 
to for the purpose of annulling a portion of the legislation of that Territory. Con- 
gress passed an act in July, lo36, which expressly declared that certain bank char- 
ters, which were granted by the Legislature of Florida, should be null and void. 
The same act provided — 

" That no act of the territorial legislature of any of the Territories of the United States, incorporating 
any bank, or any institution with banking powers or privileges, hereafter to be passed, shall have any 
force or effect whatever until approved and confirmed by Congress." . 

In April, 1836, an act was passed establishing the territorial government of Wis- 
consin. This Territory then embraced what is now the State of Iowa as well as 
Wisconsin. The act organizing the Territory prohibited slavery in it, by applying 
to it the restriction of the ordinance of 1787, in the same manner that it is now pro- 
posed to apply it to the Oregon Territory. The 12th section of that act provides — 

" And be it further enacted, That the inhabitants of the said Territory shall be entitled to and enjoy 
-all and singular the rights, privileges, and advantages granted and secured to the people of the Terri- 
tory of the United States northwest of the river Ohio, by the articles of the compact contained in the 
ordinance for the government of the said Territory, passed on the 30th day of July, 1787 ; and shall 
be subject to all the conditions and restrictions and prohibitions in said articles of compact imposed 
.upon the; people of the said Territory." 

Slavery was thus expressly prohibited in that Territory; and the debates of Con- 
gress will be searched in vain to find any objection urged at that time against this 
. prohibition, on the ground that Congress had no constitutional power to make it. 
The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Bayly) has asserted that Congress did not 

5 >rohibit slavery in either of the Territories of Indiana, Illinois, or Michigan, in the 
brmation of their territorial governments; and he has urged this with great confi- 
dence, to sustain the position that Congress did not consider that it possessed the 
power to make the restriction. Now, the gentleman from Virginia is entirely mis- 
taken in this assertion. Slavery was expressly prohibited in each of those Territo- 
jies by the several acts organizing their territorial governments. Each one of those 
acts contains the following provision : 

"And be it further enacted, That there shall be established within the said Territory a government in 
.all respects similar to that provided by the ordinance of Congress, passed on the thirteenth day of 
July, one thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven, for the government of the territory of the United 
-States northwest of the river Ohio." 

That ordinance, as I have before shown, expressly prohibited slavery in all the 
northwest territory; and, when Congress subsequently found it necessary to divide 
the territory, and carve out of it the Territories of Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan 
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it re-asserted the principles of the ordinance, and expressly provided that the gov- 
ernment of each of those Territories should be in all respects similar to that provided 
by the ordinance of 1787. I should be obliged to the gentleman if he would inform 
us how the governments of those Territories could be similar in all respects to the 
ordinance of 1787, and yet not be similar to it in the prohibition of slavery. A por- 
tion of the people of Indiana at that time desired to establish slavery there; and a 
memorial was sent to Congress, from the territorial legislature, praying the repeal of 
that portion of the ordinance which prohibited slavery. Congress very properly re- 
fused to comply with their request. Why was such a memorial sent to Congress if, 
as the gentleman from Virginia asserts, slavery was not prohibited there? 5 Tis 
strange, indeed, that, with these facts before him, the gentleman should assert "that, 
no attempt was made to control the domestic institutions of those Territories. 55 

n In addition to all these instances of the exercise of the power by Congress, we 
have the Missouri compromise, which has now been acquiesced in by the country 
for nearly thirty years. By that compromise slavery is prohibited north of the line 
of thirty-six and a half degrees of north latitude. If Congress had the power to pro- 
hibit it north of that line, it had the power to prohibit it south of it. As a question 
of pow«r, it has been conclusively and forever settled by that compromise. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it is useless to consume further time in the discussion of the 
power of Congress to legislate for the Territories. If the uninterrupted exercise of 
this power from the time of the formation of the Government to the present day, 
without dissent from any quarter, and with the express sanction of the highest judi- 
cial tribunal of the Government, is not sufficient to establish it as an existing power,. 
then no power claimed under the Constitution can be regarded as settled. The at- 
tempt to question the power at this day, shows to what an extent the Constitution 
may be perverted when party interests or sectional feelings require its plainest letter 
to be disregarded. In the hands of politicians it is made to possess the flexibility of 
gum elastic. It may be stretched to an indefinite extent, to cover projects of start- 
ling enormity, when southern strict constructionists can see a southern interest in 
such a project; while it is again so contracted as to defeat the simplest measure of 
domestic policy calculated to benefit the whole country. 

If, then, Mr. Chairman, Congress possesses the power to prohibit slavery in the 
Territories, ought the power to be exercised? Is it expedient to imitate the exam- 
ple of our revolutionary fathers, and make an effort to stay the further progress of 
this evil? Will it be unjust to the South to make such a prohibition? Upon this 
matter I entertain no doubt; I believe it not only expedient, but I believe it to be 
a duty imposed upon Congress, by the obligations it owes to the country, to act 
promptly and efficiently in the matter, and prevent the extension o£ slavery be- 
yond its present limits. The South has no right to complain of such a prohibition. 
It is no violation of any right she possesses. 

The ground assumed in the resolution of the Virginia legislature, which I have 
quoted, and which has been frequently urged here in the debate is, that it is the 
right of the citizens of all the States to reside in the Territories with their property. 
Southern gentlemen tell us that the Territories we have acquired from Mexico 
have bean obtained at the expense of the blood and treasure of all the States, and 
that, therefore, the citizens of all the States have equal rights in them. They con- 
tend that as northern men are permitted to go there with their horses and cattle, 
and every other species of property they possess, therefore southern men should be 
permitted to go there with their slaves, which is their property, and hold them, as 
a northern man would hold his horses. 

I will not deny that citizens of the southern States are entitled to equal privi- 
leges with those of the North in our territories. By prohibiting slavery there we 
do not propose to disturb this equality. A northern man will have the right to- 
go there with his horses and cattle. Has not the southern man the same right? 
There is no species of property which a northern man may hold there, which may 
not equally be held by a southern man. We . prohibit the southern man from hold- 
ing slaves there, and the same prohibition extends to the northern man. They are 
alike debarred from holding human beings as property there; where, then, is the ine~ 
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quality? It is no answer to this argument to say that northern men would not . 
desire to hold slaves there, or that their means are not invested in that species of 
property. Congress, in the exercise of its power to legislate for the Territories, de- 
termines what shall be the character of their institutions. The laws and in- 
stitutions thus given to the Territories must be conformed to by all who go there, 
no matter from what State they emigrate. No person . can go there and claim to 
enjoy the benefit of institutions prohibited there, merely because such institutions 
existed in the State from which he emigrated. Yet such is the position asserted 
by those who advocate the right of southern men to hold slaves there. 

Slavery has no existence by the law of nature. The right of one man to hold 
another as a chattel — to compel him to labor for his convenience — to sell him as he 
would a horse — is a right which exists only by virtue of the municipal law. Such a 
relation can only exist where it is created by positive legislative enactment. The 
black man has as strong a natural right to hold a white man as his slave, as the 
•white man has to hold him. The right belongs to neither to hold the other in bond- 
age. It is a relation created between them by superior power. Where the legis- 
lative power of a State has created this relation, and ordained slavery, there it exists, 
and nowhere else. The moment the slave passes beyond the limits of that State, 
with the consent of his master, his shackles fall from him,. and he becomes free. 
The free air of a State, where this institution does not exist, dissolves his chains. 
This principle has been so often recognised and decided by the highest courts of th? 
country, that its correctness is universally admitted. No decision to the contrary 
can be found even from the courts of southern States. 

In the case of Harvey vs. Decker and Hopkins, Walker's Rep., 36, the Supremq 
Court of Mississippi declares, "that slavery does not exist by the law of nature^" 
and it adds, "it exists and can only exist through municipal regulations." 

The same court, in Jones' case, Walker's Rep., 83, says: "In the Constitution 
of the United States slaves are expressly designated as persons." 

"The right of the master exists, 1 not by force of the law. of nature or nations, but 
by virtue only of the positive laws of the State." 

In the case of Lumsford vs. Coquillon, 14 Martin's Rep., 404, the Supreme Court. 
«of Louisiana, declares: 

" The relation of owner and slave, in the States of this Union in which it has a legal existence, is 
■a creature of the municipal law." 

The supreme court of Kentucky, in the case of Rankin vs. Lydia, 3 Marsh., 
470, says: 

" Slavery is sanctioned by the laws of this State, but we consider that as a right existing by a pos- 
itive law of a municipal character, without foundation in the law of nature." 

Numerous other decisions of the same character might be cited to establish the . ' 
same posilion, but it would be a work of supererogation. I believe the principle is 
not denied by any one. •' " 

If, then, slavery only exists by municipal regulation— if the right of the master to 
•hold his slave is confined to the limits within which the municipal power creating 
this regulation possesses a jurisdiction, how can this regulation be extended beyond 
it? South Carolina can give the master authority over his slave within her own 
limits. ' But can she extend to him that authority in Oregon or California? It would 
he preposterous to contend that she could. And yet the position southern gentle- 
men contend for amounts to this. Suppose that, by the laws of South Carolina, 
polygamy should be allowed, would the South Carolinian have a right to marry and 
live with as many wives as he chose in Oregon, merely because the laws of South 
Carolina tolerated so great a barbarism ? It appears to me thathis right to carry a 
multiplicity of wives there would be as complete as his right to carry his slaves. 
If, as is contended, neither Congress nor the territorial legislature can prohibit him 
from holding slaves there, neither could prohibit him from living with as many 
wives as his taste or fancy might dictate. 

It may be true, as a general proposition, that the citizens of all the States have a 
right to go into the Territories belonging to the United States with their property. 
•But this must be understood as applying only to such things as are considered pro- 
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erty oy the laws of nature, and by those general principles of law which are re- 
)gnised by every civilized community. A slave is not property in this sense. He 

regarded as property, in a qualified sense, by the laws of particular States; but 
iren then all the rights attached to property do not pertain to him. The owner of 

horse, to gratify a caprice, or a feeling of barbarous cruelty, may kill him with 
apunity. The slaveholder cannot kill his slave. To do so would be murder. He 

regarded as a person. The master, by force of the statute, acquires a right to 
is labor. He may sell him, that is, he may transfer the right to his labor, but he 
iay not take his life. But even this right to his services, which constitutes the 
taster's property, can exist only within the jurisdiction of the statute creating it. 
he owner's right to his horse continues wherever he may take him. The slave- 
Dlder's right to his slave ceases the moment he takes him into a State or Territory 
here slavery is not established by law. 

Gentlemen talk about the injustice to the South of prohibiting slavery in these 
erritories, and yet they demand that all of them shall be surrendered to slave- 
Dlders. Is it no injustice to the North to establish slavery there, and thus prevent 
nigration from the free States? Will the people of the free States be willing to 
nigrate to a country where an institution exists which they believe to be demoral- 
ing, unjust, and. ruinous to any country where it is tolerated? Be assured, sir, 
lat the hardy laborers of the North will never consent to emigrate to any territory 
here they must come in competition with slave labor. The effect, then, of allow- 
ig slavery to exist there would be to exclude the people of the North. 

It has been proposed to settle this question by applying to the territory the Missouri 
mipromise, pronibitiAg slavery north of 36£ degrees of north latitude, and tole- 
iting it south of that line. I am utterly opposed to any compromise of this kind, 
am opposed to it, because it proposes to extend slavery. The territory is now all 
ee from the evO, and I would keep it free. If Congress should adopt that com- 
romise, it would be establishing and creating slavery by direct legislation. * Is 
tere a man here from a northern State who would vote for a bill to create slavery 
i territory now free? And yet suc'h would be a vote for the Missouri compromise, 
hall it be said that the Congress of the United States is engaged, at this age of the 
orld, in the business of making laws to extend slavery? Gentlemen speak of the 
[iesouri compromise as though that was analogous to the one now proposed. There 

no analogy between them. The one was a measure to abolish and forever pro- 
bit slavery where it before existed; the other, to create and establish it where it 
is never had an existence. They are as dissimilar as light and darkness. 

We have quite recently had before us another compromise, which has already 
ceived the sanction of the Senate. This pretended compromise has been re- 
cted by this House, as I trust it always will be, should it be presented to us 
jain. This measure, in fact, amounts to no compromise whatever. It decides no- 
ing — it settles nothing. So far from stilling the agitation which now excites the 
lblic mind, it would increase it. Southern men who supported that bill gave, as 
e reason of their support, that, under its provisions, slavery would exist in the 
Bjritories without limit. Northern men supported it, because they alleged slavery 
wild be excluded by it. What kind of a compromise is that under which the par- 
» to a dispute so widely differ as to what are their rights under it? That measure 
erely proposes that Congress shall transfer the question from itself to the courts 
* the country. I dp not like this attempt to shift the responsibility of this question 
oni ourselves to the judicial tribunals of the country. The responsibility properly 
ilongs to us, and let us assume it like men. If we make any compromise upon 
is question, let us make such an one as will enable the people of the North and 
' the- South to know what are their respective rights. If slavery is to be prohib- 
sd, let the whole country know it. If it is to be extended, let us know how far. 
et us not be compelled to abide protracted and tedious litigation, and wait the 
law's delays" for years, before we shall be able to ascertain whether slavery is to 
cist there or not. 

If that compromise should be adopted, southern men would immediately go to 
le Territory with their slaves. They insist that they are authorized to hold them 
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* there. You tell the slave that he is free; and in order to test the question* 

bring his case before the court. How is the slave to get his case there? 
to stand by him as his friend, and furnish him the means to litigate with his 
What prospect, even in this free country — this country of justice and of la* 
a slave possess of obtaining justice by litigating with the man who holds hin 
property? But suppose all these difficulties are overcome, • and the slave j 
case before the court. He submits the question of his liberty to the decisi 
southern judge, imbued with all the sensitiveness of southern men in re 
"southern rights." The judge, in all human probability, would entertain tl 
view of the subject as that which has been urged by southern Senators, and 
that slavery did exist there, and remand the slave to the custody of bis 
But your law, out of its great regard for liberty, gives the slave the right of 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. And how is he to prosecute 1 
peal? Who is to furnish the bond and security which the law requires? W 
proceed some two thousand miled to Washington city, to prosecute his app 
manage his cause? But, if even all this should be done, and the question 
finally be decided by the Supreme Court, years will have intervened; ani 
court should then decide that slavery could not legally .exist there, of wh 
would such a decision be? The country, in the mean time, will have been j 
with slaveholders and their slaves. The institution will have been too firml; 
to be eradicated. State governments will be formed, with constitutions i 
slavery, and they will be admitted into the Union as slave States. This w 
the practical working of this compromise. Its effect would be, in the end. 
' render the country to the institution of slavery. The country expects Con] 

settle this question, and I hope this expectation will not be disappointed, 
settle it at once, by declaring that the institution of slavery should have n 
ence there. 

This question, Mr. Chairman, is one which has excited, and will continu 
cite, the public mind. It cannot be denied that the people of the North uni 
regard slavery as an evil. They have no disposition to interfere with the 
any southern State. They will not attempt to interfere with your right 
slaves in your own States; but they insist that you shall not extend the in, 
into territories which belong to them in common with yourselves, and fron 
it is now excluded. This territory which we have acquired comes to us as 1 
ritory; they ask that it shall remain free. If, like Louisiana, we had acq 
as slave territory, the question would have been different. You could then 
we were attempting to destroy an institution which we found existing thei 
the North only asks that Congress shall prevent that from being done, whicl 
for the first time attempted — the extension of slavery upon a free soil. Th 
♦ soil" excitement is upheaving the masses of the North with a power which 
less. It is breaking up party organizations, and obliterating party lines. S 
the movement has for its object the preserving of "free soil" unstained \ 
very, I am with it in heart and soul, although I cannot see the propriety oi 
rate and independent party organization upon that question alone. 

Sir, this is no time to engage in schemes of slavery extension. The pj 
of human freedom are pervading the civilized world. The people of Eui 
waking from the long slumber of ages, and breaking the chains by which tit 
been bound. The principles of liberty and self-government are everywha 
throwing dynasties and crushing tyrants. And shall we be so far behind tl 
of the age, as to be engaged in the extension of slavery, while other nations j 
ishing it as incompatible with the principles of freedom, which are working 
mighty results? 

If the States where slavery now exists choose to continue it, they can dc 
is a question of domestic policy, belonging exclusively to themselves. 1 
not to interfere with it. But as the representatives of the whole nation, le 
for the territory which belongs to the nation, we can say, and our highest < 
quires to say, that slavery shall not e^xist there while the right of legislatioj 
continues in us. 



